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Cincinnati Church’s 


Art Exhibit 


The First Unitarian Church of Cincin- 
nati, O., of which Rev. John Malick is 
minister, held its creative arts exhibit on 
June 9, bringing together the work of the 
congregation and constituency in the 
various arts. This has been an annual 
event for a number of years, and is now one 
of the major ones of the church calendar. 
One hundred and seventy-five pieces by 
forty contributors were exhibited: oil, 
water color, black and white, pastel, archi- 
tect drawings, commercial art, copper and 
leather work, ceramics, weaving, and 
photography. 

Last year a group of artists took for a 
special project the Unitarians in the Hall 
of Fame, doing them in black and white. 
This year Margaret Tinne, Lillian Mar- 
quette, and Jessie Roberts did the three 
Tiffany windows in water color; Mary 
Kilgour a sketch of the carved pulpit by 
Fry; Edna Koper Leuvelink, Elva Hunt- 
ing, and Frederic Kock, panels; and Marion 
Witmer, three water colors of the building 
outside and grounds. In the evening 
Jessie Roberts of the University of Cin- 
cinnati spoke on ‘Design in Painting.” 

In addition to the regular activities of 
the church and organizations, the special 
development of the year was in music, 
changing from the traditional paid quartet 
to a choir under the direction of Professor 
Giacinto Gorno of the College of Music. 
The choir is made up of pupils of Professor 
Gorno and volunteers from the church, 
twenty-eight in all. Vestments were pro- 
vided and the processional and recessional 
introduced. 

The Laymen’s League varied its program 
by the introduction of two panels, one on 
cooperative medicine and one on adult 
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education, bringing together those out- 
standing in the field in the city, three of 
whom are in the church: Charles L. S. 
Easton, headmaster of University School, 
Ivah Deering, group discussion leader, and 
Procter Thompson of Procter and Gamble. 

The church closes on the third Sunday 
in June, going on the last Sunday with 
other churches in the Ohio Valley Confer- 
ence of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
this year at Brown County State Park, Ind. 


Seminar at Stow 


The second annual seminar conducted by 
the department of the ministry of the 
American Unitarian Association was held 
at the Whitney Homestead, Stow, Mass., 
June 15-17. To it were invited the mid- 
dlers in the theological schools who are 
definitely preparing for the Unitarian 
ministry, such seniors as were unable to 
attend last year, and men from other de- 
nominations who during the year have be- 
come the ministers of Unitarian churches. 

The object of the seminar was to better 
acquaint the men with the work which is 
carried on at Unitarian headquarters, and 
the fact that the Association is a service 
organization was stressed at all of the ses- 
sions. The officers of the Association and 
the heads of the several departments made 
up the faculty. Ample time was given for 
discussion and the questions propounded 
were searching and varied. At the con- 
clusion of the evening sessions, chapel ser- 
vices were conducted by Rey. Du Bois 
Le Fevre, minister of the Second Unitarian 
Church in Boston and chairman of the 
committee on the ministry. 

The following men were in attendance: 
Leonard Helie, Clinton Kew and Irving 
Murray of the Harvard Divinity School; 
John Clark and James Hanner of the 
Meadville School; Edmund Opitz from the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry; 
Ernest Brown, Richard Gibbs and George 
Marshall of the Tufts College School of 
Religion; Charles Aznakian and John Gill 
from Union Theological Seminary; Karl 
A. Bach of Des Moines, Ia., W. Ellis Davies 
of Wollaston, Mass., and Raymond VY. 
Conley of Warwick, Mass. 


Fortnightly Publication 


With this issue The Christian Register 
will go on its usual summer fortnightly 
schedule. The issues under this arrange- 
ment will be dated July 6-13, July 20-27, 
August 3-10, August 17-24, and August 
31-September 7. 


The Church 


(From a Sermon by Rev. Wilna Con- 
stable, Capetown, Africa.) 

“With the Church, as with every other 
institution, the price of freedom is eternal 
vigilance; and also the price of progress is 


eternal movement, but movement in an 
onward and upward direction. And so 
the Church ought to be changing her 
creeds, and her forms and rituals (all of 
which are but the temporary expressions 
of her eternal message), changing and 
bringing them into accord with the higher 
ideals and more widely socialized life of 
our day. For I believe that the Church is 
the most important institution in human 
society, and that religion is, or ought to be, 
the supreme interest in human life, be- 
cause it means the relation of the life of 
man to the life of God, or the relation of 
man’s will to the great purpose of the 
Universe; and no human life can come to 
its best or its happiest apart from a con- 
scious relationship with God, and a will 
in harmony with that Purpose.” 


Forthcoming Events 


July 2: World Faiths Sunday. 11 a. m. 
At Town Hall, 123 West 48rd Street, 
New York City. Noted representatives 
of the great religions will speak in a ser- 
vice arranged by the World Fellowship 
of Faiths. 

July 9: 11 a.m. At Town Hall, 123 West 
48rd Street, New York City. Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, ‘‘Security—How May 
It Be Won?” The first of a series en- 
titled “The Goals of Tomorrow’s World.” 

July 16: Dr. Holmes continues on “‘Lib- 
erty—How May It Be Preserved?” 

July 23: Dr. Holmes continues on “In- 
ternationalism—How May It Be Es- 
tablished?” 

July 30: Dr. Holmes continues on ‘‘Science 
—How May It Be Controlled and Hu- 
manized?” 

August 6: Dr. Holmes concludes with 
“Religion—How May Its Ideals Be 
Applied to Life?” 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 
kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Madison, Wis., “Land of Our Fathers,” 
Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of 
program, Thursday, 7p. m., Station WIBA. 

Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Hollo- 
way, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., Station WHBQ. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 1la.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 

Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder. 
Sunday, 9.15 a. m. Station KGA, 1470 
kilocycles. 

Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, 
Sunday, 11.80 a. m., E. S. T., Station 
WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 
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~The Jews Can Take It 


THE VICIOUS NONSENSE which General Moseley 


got off before the Dies Committee caused our con- 
temporary The Christian Century to suggest that as 


the General was still on the army payroll he be court- 
martialed, and we mentally exclaimed, ‘‘We second 
the motion,” and decided that its seconding would 
make a good short editorial. 

But before we had a chance to write it we picked 


up The American Israelite, and found in Alfred Segal’s 
_ weekly column of ‘Plain Talk” the following remarks: 


Long Live Moseley! 


Gen. Moseley put into a letter his apprehension 
that Jews might “bump him off.” Before the Dies Com- 
mittee he was fearful about the water he drank and a 
faithful servitor made sure there was no contamination 
between the cup and the general’s lip. 

No, no, the general must not die and I wish him 
the traditional 120 years. People like the general must 
be preserved for Israel and if I had any influence in 
Jewry (which I haven’t) I should prevail on the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee to establish a Moseley medical 
service by which to keep the general’s mouth in vigorous 
running order for a long time to come. 

One Moseley is as good as ten rabbis for the stim- 
ulation of Jewish life and many a Jew felt more de- 
voutly Jewish than ever before during the several days 
the general was riding his horse before the Dies Com- 
mittee. 

It was in that week, indeed, that General Moseley 
persuaded me to give something to the Union of Amer- 
ican Hebrew Congregations which is having a cam- 
paign. Oh, I said, I must do something to help gird 
the Jewish faith against Moseley and keep the altar 
fires lighted. 


And having made that last statement Mr. Segal 
shows with many examples how Moseley’s ranting 
has stimulated Jewish loyalty, and he ends his column 
by saying: 

In conclusion I should add that I hope that others 
in all the cities will give something for the Union. It 
must be dawning on many a Jew that our bulwark is 
not in being Jewish nationalists. (In fact, the claim 
that we are Jews in a national sense is a weak spot for 
enemies to shoot at.) 

The trend of current events seems to be bringing 
us back to our proper identity as a religious group. 
In this is our mission in the world, if we have any special 
mission; in this is our only strength; it is with this that 
the Union of American Hebrew Congregations is con- 
cerned. 

May Moseley remain in vigorous health. 


Well, after reading that, we do not feel so anxious 
to second the motion to courtmartial Moseley. To 
put it in the vernacular, we think Mr. Segal has 


something. And he has the sort of a something that 
only a highly civilized man would have. His attitude 
is an example of how a gentleman deals with a boor, 
of how a member of a religious group deals with an 
antireligious barbarian. 


D. and P. Religion 


PHOTOGRAPHERS, amateur or professional, who 
read the journals devoted to their activities will sooner 
or later come across the abbreviation ““D. and P.” 
Those initials stand for “developing and printing” — 
the sign which is seen in drug stores and other places 
where the amateur may leave his roll of film and call 
the next day for the developed roll and a print of every 
successful picture. Unless he orders otherwise, which 
this type of amateur seldom remembers to do, the 
prints will be “glossy” and in any event they will be 
very contrasty, exhibiting that pictorial (?) charac- 
teristic known in the trade argot as “soot and white- 
wash.” 

The advanced amateur, of course, does not do his 
work on a D. and P. basis. By doing his own process- 
ing he is able to control his results. It takes time, it 
involves mistakes and disappointments, but it is 
more fun and after some practice the results are 
much, much better than the soot and whitewash 
pictures from the D. and P. shop. 

It might be thought that in the so-called author- 
itarian churches we see religion in a D. and P. stage: 
with the member pressing the button, or making some 
similar motion, and the organization doing the rest. 
While the liberal churches, it might be argued, exhibit 
religion in a more personal and intelligent form, with 
the religious person doing his own spiritual processing 
in his own terms, just as the intelligent amateur 
photographer exercises control over his own developing 
and printing. 

However, the thought, like all thoughts which are 
cast in terms of ‘‘on the one hand, on the other hand,” 
does not fit the facts. Life runs across the lines so 
naively laid down. And in fact there are independent 
thinkers in all religious bodies, and a large proportion 
of D. and P. devotees among Unitarians. People who 
want their religious thinking and even their religious 
feeling done for them. Who cannot or will not 
forge out their own certainties or learn to live with 
their own doubts. (What was it Tennyson said about 
there being “more faith in honest doubt, believe me, 
than in half the creeds’?) Just as the D. and P. 
amateur, failing that professional aid, would not take 
photographs at all, so these people are really atheists 
as far as their own spiritual resources go: and so they 
demand a sort of second-hand theism: a D. and P. 
presentation of God. 
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We were reminded of all this by a letter from a 
rather critical correspondent who gently upbraided us 
on a number of counts, among them that we did not 
print quotations from classical religious authors whose 
words might direct her to their books. Outlining to us 
the opportunity, this correspondent quoted from the 
May number of The Axis in which was told the story 
of a young woman who had joined another communion 
because ‘‘we’”’ did not “teach her how to find the power 
of a LIVING GOD to give her strength for the battle 
of life.’’ (The capitals are not ours.) 

This young woman’s complaint, it should be em- 
phasized, was not against The Axis or The Register, but 
against the denomination as a whole. Our corre- 
spondent, however, seems to think that if the denom- 
ination as a whole failed in that instance, The Register 
might succeed. And we, in our editorial capacity, 
modestly decline the nomination. It is not the func- 
tion of The Register, nor of The Axis—and indeed we 
are tempted to say that it is not the function of the 
Unitarian denomination—to find the living God (if 
we may drop the capitals) for anyone. We are not in 
the religious D. and P. business. We can do in the 
religious sphere what the photographic supply houses 
can do for the serious amateur photographer. We can 
give them the materials of the religious life. We can 
give them the benefit of our own experiences in the 
religious quest. We can help them. We can encourage 
them. We can, from our more or less professional 
point of view, point out the opportunities and the 
dangers. We can chart the field. 

But the living God is not a fixed something that 
can be located by us and ladled out to Mr. A. and Mrs. 
B and Miss C. They have just got to find him for 
themselves. Of course these people may hear from 
their minister, on Sunday morning, how he himself, or 


A Difficult Story 


A sermon by the former minister of Union Church, 
Brighton, England. Mr. Williams is the author of “The 
Working Faith of a Liberal Theologian” and “Faith with- 
out Fear.’ The latter work has a foreword by Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, who writes of Mr. Williams that ‘‘he is 
a Christian with the consent of all his faculties. It is 
evident that his major struggle in being a Christian has 
been intellectual. He has had to come at it head first, 
but all the rest of him has followed, so that we have pre- 
sented to us a whole man’s livable religion.” 


JESUS IN GALILEE had a controversy with certain 
Pharisees and Scribes that came from Jerusalem, a 
controversy which sorely offended them. He now 
withdraws from Galilee towards Tyre and Sidon. It 
is tempting to ask why he withdrew, though we can 
only give speculative answers. Perhaps he thought it 
was useless at that moment to return to Judea where 
the opposition to him would be inflamed by the report 
which these Scribes and Pharisees would take back. 
There are times when the advocacy of a good cause, 
and the preaching of truth, are useless. It is no use 
preaching the duty of temperance to a man when he is 
drunk; we must wait until he is sober again. It is 
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Wilfred Grenfell or Kagawa or Schweitzer, found, or 
attempted to find, God. But that is something else 
again. And from their minister in the privacy of his 
study or their sitting room they may find answers to 
or suggestions regarding their own personal dif- 
ficulties. But the solution of personal difficulties, 
either of emotional conditioning or of intellectual 
doubts and so forth, is a job which The Register is 
more than content to leave to the minister. 

The job of The Christian Register is to deal with the 
common news, the common problems, the tendencies 
and the deeds of the denomination as a whole, to can- 
vass the possibilities of “putting over” our common 
ideals, of persuading society to listen to our message of 
liberalism, of persuading our own people to implement 
that liberalism, to make their and our religion a force 
that is geared in with the progressive and idealistic 
movements of society. 

From our readers we ask cooperation in these 
endeavors; we do not ask the job of doing their spiritual 
D. and P. work for them, the job of prescribing for 
their individual spiritual ailments or of solving their 
personal intellectual doubts. Nature, the Bibles of 
the world, history, psychology, are as open to our 
readers as to us—to many of them these things are 
more open because they have more leisure than the 
editor of a weekly paper than whom few people have 
less leisure. We could wish that our whole constituency 
was one of what, again in photographic parlance, 
are called ‘‘serious workers” and not D. and P. snap- 
shooters. We might then proudly exhibit their works, 
their justifying works, in these pages. The Register 
would then be an inspiring paper to all its readers: 
a weekly picture gallery of spiritual progress and not, 
as this correspondent’s letter suggests we ought to 
be, a weekly catalogue of invalid chairs and crutches. 


T. Rhondda Williams 


very little use preaching the doctrines or the principles 
of peace to a nation when its war-passions have been 
stirred to the utmost. One must wait until the fever 
of war partly dies down. 

“Cast not your pearls before swine’ are words 
attributed to Jesus. And though I find it extremely 
difficult to believe that Jesus ever used the word 
“swine”’ as descriptive of human beings, we know that 
people are sometimes in a temper when their only 
reaction to your pearls is to turn and rend you. Per- 
haps Jesus thought that if he returned to Judea im- 
mediately after this controversy in Galilee, it would be 
a time when his mission would bear no fruit, but simply 
provoke further exasperation. 

But it may be that he had a more personal reason , 
for withdrawing. It is quite evident that he wanted to 
be alone, for it is said that when he entered into a 
house, he would have no man know it. Perhaps there 
are no times in a man’s life when he more needs tem- 
porary retirement for self-recollection, and re-examina- 
tion of positions, than when he has had a controversy 
with others. Controversy is inevitable if a man is 
engaged in reforming work, but no soul can thrive if 


controversy is continuous. AIl men whose work in- 
volves them in dealing with opposition from their fel- 
lows should practice intervals of withdrawal, where in 
silence they can review not only the positions they 
_ stand for, but the temper in which they stand for 
them. It is very easy for the advocate of the best 
- eause, if he encounters an unworthy spirit opposing 
him, to be a little influenced by that spirit and drawn 
somewhat into its likeness. It is wise to go aside out 
of the controversy pretty frequently to take one’s 
moral and spiritual bearings. If men engaged in pub- 
lic life did this more than they do they would find 
themselves stronger and sweeter in the prosecution of 
their work. Do not think it an act of cowardice 
sometimes to leave the arena—it is the highest wis- 
dom. You will return there, fortified for your task. 
_ Remember that even Jesus withdrew. 

On this occasion, however, he did not succeed in 
securing the retirement and the quiet which he sought. 
Some people from Tyre and Sidon had been in Galilee 
and heard his fame and probably seen him. The word 
went quickly round that Jesus had come. A woman, 
- who was a heathen from the Jewish point of view, 
_ beseught him to cast out from her daughter at home 
_ the devil that distressed her. For any modern reader 
this is an extraordinarily difficult story. The main 
difficulty is not in the record of the cure, but in the 
conversation of Jesus with the woman. What really 
happened in regard to the cure is impossible now to 
know. The subject of demoniacal possession is still a 
subject of debate. There is little doubt that what we 
call lunacy, and insanity, and epilepsy, were all attrib- 
uted to possession by evil spirits. And even now we 
know so little about the real nature of these diseases 
that the champions of the old view have still a good deal 
to say. I do not propose now to enter into that con- 
troversy. But we know that people in a disordered 
state of mind, whatever that disorder may be due to, 
are sometimes cured by the influence of other persons. 
That Jesus exercised such influence on many is prob- 
able enough. If it be asked whether he could influence 
a case at a distance in the manner here recorded, one 
can only say that we know so little of the laws of the 
mental and spiritual world that it would be hazardous 
to deny such a possibility. The child at home would 
know that her mother had gone to see this Jesus who 
had come from Galilee. She and her mother were 
full of readiness to believe that he could do anything. 
And so, if his mind sent out a strong message, it may 
be that her mind was a proper receiving instrument 
and took the message. If that was really the fact it 
would be no more wonderful than wireless telegraphy. 

It is quite possible that a great many old miracle 
stories, not only in the history of Christianity but in 
the history of all religions, for there are similar stories 
everywhere, may have more truth behind them than we 
used to think in the days which followed ‘the rise of 
modern physical science. In the early days of physical 
science the tendency was to regard all such stories as 
pure superstition. But science itself has now brought 
us up to the threshold of such a mysterious universe, 
where the play of mind upon mind and the interaction 
of spirits even at a distance, and the very nature of 
matter itself, are so little understood, that it is not 
very safe to be dogmatic about a great many of these 


old stories. But one undoubted difference between 
the modern attitude and former one is this: that we no 
longer regard the old miracles as miracles at all, except 
in the sense that they are more than we can at present 
explain, and may be evidences of the working of powers 
which physical science has not recognized. We have 
simply come to see that the universe of the early 
physical scientist was far smaller than the real uni- 
verse, and that more things are in heaven and earth 
always than we can put into any science or philosophy 
of our own. But we no longer regard them as viola- 
tions of law. If they are violations of something which 
we have called a law, we conclude at once that our 
conception of the law was wrong. We should not 
therefore use any of these miracle stories to prove the 
truth of Christianity as a moral and spiritual religion. 
There was a time when to dispute one of these miracle 
stories would be considered an undermining of the 
whole Christian religion. That is the position which 
has changed. The seventeenth century said: ‘“The 
stories are true and they record real miracles.”’ The 
eighteenth century said: ‘The stories are not true at 
all.”’ The nineteenth century, before its end, said: 


_ “The stories may be true but what they record are not 


miracles.’”’ Whatever they are, we see now that 
Christianity as a religion, in its moral and spiritual 
truth, is independent of them. And this is a great 
gain. It does not really matter now whether we be- 
lieve that Jesus cured this child at a distance or not. 
It is a question of curious interest, but not of re- 
ligious importance. 

The main difficulty of the story is in the recorded 
conversation between Jesus and the woman. He 
practically calls her a dog, and regards it as a great 
merit in her that she accepts the title. Now, remem- 
ber that the Jews did call the Gentiles ‘‘dogs” as a 
term of contempt. The Bible never speaks of dogs as 
we should speak of them today. We regard the dog 
as a faithful and friendly animal, often very much be- 
loved. But the Bible always speaks about dogs with 
contempt. The street dog in the East, though he had 
his good uses, was no doubt, as a result of the life he 
lived, dirty, lazy, sometimes dangerous and often 
treacherous. Hebrew life did not seem to have any 
place of affection at all for dogs, and these street dogs 
supplied the Jews with a metaphor for describing 
Gentiles—the Gentiles were dogs. JI am not sure that 
Paul did not throw the epithet back at some of his own 
Jewish opponents, anyway he threw it at those who 
opposed him, and told his friends to ‘“‘beware of the 
dogs.” Now, it is true that in this story of the Syro- 
Phoenician woman, Jesus does not use the usual word 
for dog which means the street dog, but another word 
which means little dogs which were taken into the 
house. That certainly makes it a softer expression. 
But just as certainly it does not redeem it from 
harshness. 

Picture a woman in agony of mind going to Jesus 
to beg of him on behalf of her sick child that he should 
heal her, can you imagine Jesus suggesting to her that 
she does not belong to the family of God but is at best 
a dog of the household, and that the good things which 
God intended for his children could not be given to 
those who were not his children, who were regarded as 
the dogs? Can you think of Jesus doing that? The 
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old explanation is, and I am surprised that a man like 
Dr. Salmond in the Century Bible adopts it, that it 
was to try her faith Jesus did this. How anyone can 
suppose that that puts it in a favorable light, I can- 
not imagine! Transfer the scene to our own time, and 
to other persons. Imagine a woman who does not be- 
long to this congregation coming to me in great dis- 
tress of some kind, in which she believed that I could 
help her, and which belief was well founded. She, 
we will say, is in genuine distress, and it is a case that I 
can easily help. She evidently puts some faith in me 
by coming to make the application. But for some 
reason or other I want to try that faith, and so I say 
to that woman: “You don’t belong to my congregation, 
you belong to the dogs outside, it is not fair that I 
should give the service I owe tomy own people to you.” 
I am not supposed to mean those words, I only use 
them to try her faith, and because she is humble 
enough to accept my designation of a dog, and to say 
to me that even dogs have crumbs that fall from the 
children’s table, and that she is willing to take the 
leavings of our church, so to speak, from my hands, for 
that I commend her faith, and grant her request. What 
would you or anyone else think of my action? I am 
quite sure it would be denounced high and low, and it 
would deserve it. J am quite sure that that explana- 
tion will not do. Besides, on the orthodox supposition 
that Jesus knew everything, he had no need to try 
her faith. He knew what faith was in her. But the 
point now is that even if he did it to try her faith it was 
no less cruel, and the story is not redeemed from the 
harshness which the explanation seeks to get rid of. 
Moreover, it makes Jesus insincere. It is amazing 
what ingenuity Christians have sometimes adopted 
to try and get rid of difficulties in the Scriptures, in 
order to save a theory of Scripture which the Scripture 
itself in no place advances. If this story is true as it 
stands, it means that Jesus shared the Jewish view of, 
and the Jewish feeling towards, the Gentiles more or 
less. He looked upon them as outsiders of the family 
of God, and compared them to little dogs in the house. 
We must either deny the story or accept that as a fact. 

Now, is that supposition possible? I think we 
must grant that it is possible up to a certain point in 
the career of Jesus. After all, Jesus was brought up 
as a Jew, and it would be strange if he escaped all the 
traditional prejudices at first. The New Testament 
describes him as growing in knowledge, and in wisdom, 
and in favor with God and with man. It may be, 
therefore, at a time when he knew less than he after- 
wards knew, and was less wise than he afterwards grew 
to be, that he had not entirely cast off some of the 
traditional feelings and prejudices of his race. And 
this story may be a description of the way in which he 
made the transition from the narrower to the larger 
view. He may have begun his mission with only his 
own people in mind, feeling that he had been “sent 
only to the lost sheep of the house of Israel’ as he is 
recorded to have said. Jesus had perceived the im- 
portance of the moral and the human above the 
ecclesiastic and the institutional; he put man above the 
Sabbath, and man above the temple. “But,” it may 
be asked, “‘if he saw that so clearly, would he not at the 
same time see its universal application to men of all 
races all over the world? He surely could not have 
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meant that the Sabbath was made for the Jewish man 
and not for the Gentile man, or that the Jewish man 
was more important than the temple, not the Gentile 
man?” The questioner, however, may be quite mis- 
taken. It is a fact that a man may see a great truth, 
long before he sees its range. Think of the splendid 
things Aristotle taught about citizens. One would 
think that he must have had in mind all men. Asa 
matter of fact he had in mind only a comparatively 
small portion of the population, the great majority 
were slaves and they were outside citizenship. Neither 
Aristotle nor Plato saw the application of their own 
truth to slaves. Nor did Paul, apparently, see the 
application of Christianity to the institution of slavery. 
He saw that it meant kindness and good treatment to 
slaves, but apparently he did not see that it meant 
their liberation. And Jesus may have seen that the 
moral and the human were more important than the 
ecclesiastical and the institutional, before he saw that 
the good he held must be held for all the world alike, 
Gentile and Jew. 

In this chapter Jesus is laying the emphasis upon 
the human above the other considerations. He of- 
fended the Pharisees. He went away wanting to be 
alone to think about it. Perhaps the very ques- 
tion of the range of such a truth dawned upon his 
mind then. Perhaps he said to himself: “But, if I am 
right, then my mission must be to Gentiles as well as 
to Jews; if man is more important than institutions, 
then the preference of the Jews is gone, I must belong 
to the world’’—that may have been one of the points 
he wanted to think out by himself. Before he had the 
opportunity this woman came upon him with her 
appeal. He met her with the traditional view that she 
was outside the pale. But when she persisted, his 
traditional view went by the board, and he said: “Very 
well, have what you want.” It may be that this wasa 
transition in the life of Jesus from the narrower to the 
wider mission. 

If this is not the meaning of the story, I should 
have to fall back upon another possible explanation, 
viz., that the whole story is the invention of the Jew- 
ish Christian party at a later time, that it does not 
belong to the time of Jesus at all. The Jewish Chris- 
tian party fought first for the exclusion of the Gentiles, 
and second, when they were admitted, for a subordi- 
nate place for them in the church. There are those 
who think that this story is their attempt to represent 
their own attitude as the attitude of Jesus. 

Anyway, we know that Jesus did come to recog- 
nize in man as man, not as Jew, a child of God, and the 
very depth of his teaching from the beginning made 
sure the ultimate widening of the horizon. You no- 
tice that the gospel of Luke, who presents Jesus as the 
Savior of the world, as a universal Savior, does not in- 
clude this story at all. Luke would not have it in his 
gospel. And we all feel that Luke has caught the real 
meaning of the spirit of Jesus, and of the truth which 
he taught. It is the universal in Jesus that has 
claimed the homage of the world. More than any 
other, in our historical heritage, Jesus stands today 
for the universality of the divine love, for the thought 
that all men equally are children of God, that in his 
sight there is no distinction of nations or races or lan- 
guages or color, that truth is for all men, and that sal- 
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vation is to the uttermost ends of the earth. The 
Jesus whom we recognize as our Master today is that 
Spirit which allows us to call no one common or un- 
clean, but bids us place ourselves with all our powers 
at the service of need wherever it be. Well may we 
crave for the insight of Jesus into human worth be- 
neath all the differentiations made by men. 

There is a most beautiful passage in Martineau’s 
“Seat of Authority” where he describes Jesus getting 
to the heart of humanity: “The outer folds of things 
seemed to fall away before him, and lay their meanings 
bare; and hence he so often saw in those round him a 
light of good, a shade of ill, which they knew not 
themselves; and by a hint, or even a glance, touched 
the one with hope, and softened the other with shame 


and tears. No disguise, or decorum or indecorum, 
_ availed to hide from him the doublings or the sim- 


plicity of the soul within. The costume of the Samari- 
tan, the office of the publican, the rags of the beggar, 
the sores of the leper, intercepted from him no gleam 
of goodness, no glow of trust. His very look, like the 


The Study of Birds 


The first of what we hope will be a long series of 
articles by Unitarian and Universalist ministers on their 
hobbies. 


WE ARE OFTEN TOLD that everyone should have 
a hobby, but we are not always told why. A famous 
college president once said, ‘““An avocation may have 
as much value as a vocation.” 

A hobby or avocation has a psychological value in 
breaking the routine and monotony of life. It makes 
for mental health, and there is no doubt that many 
persons are saved from sanatoriums or at least from 
a nervous breakdown by having some interest which 
takes the attention from business or professional wor- 
ries at occasional periods. 

While there are hundreds of interesting things 
which may be taken up as hobbies it would seem that 
something which takes us out of doors where we may 
enjoy the fresh air, the sunshine and the beauty of 
field and forest has special value. 

Among the things which have served the writer 
in a rather busy life is nature study. Quite early in 
life I learned: 

How the tortoise bears his shell, 
How the woodchuck digs his cell, 
And the ground-mole sinks his well; 
How the robin feeds her young, 
How the oriole’s nest is hung. 


In the classroom I studied biology and anatomy, 
but the greatest pleasure has come from observation of 
life in the open. I am fortunate in having a study 
which overlooks a beautiful garden filled with flowers 
and several varieties of trees. This garden is much 
frequented by birds, owing in part to the care given by 
the owner to feed and attract them. 

No form of animal life is more interesting than 
bird life. The birds have much to offer to all lovers 
of nature. They attract us by the brilliancy of their 
plumage, their graceful movements, the music of their 


spring sunshine, searched below the rough unsightly 
soil, and mellowed the seeds of good, till an unex- 
pected verdure surprised the ground.” 

More of that insight is what we want, to see be- 
neath the differences which have grown up between 
individuals and classes and nations and races, and 
more of that power of the sunshine of faith that will 
penetrate beneath these differences to stimulate those 
secret seeds of higher life, which are buried deep in 
the human soul, beneath all the overlying prejudices 
of tradition and outward circumstances, so that the 
resurrection of humanity may be secured into a beauty 
and a fruitfulness not yet attained. We must try to 
see into men as Jesus saw into outcasts and publicans 
and despised heathens until he recognized them as 
children of the one God and Father. We must learn 
that the love of God is for all the peoples on equal 
terms, and we must fit ourselves to meet with all who 
will come from the East and from the West, and from 
the North and the South, to share with us the great 
life of the Kingdom of God. 


George L. Thompson 


songs, their mating and nesting habits, their mysteri- 
ous migrations, their anatomical structure, and peculiar 
characteristics. 

Several years ago I began to collect odd bits of 
information concerning birds which are not widely 
known but which I deem to be of interest to people in 
general. I have incorporated this information in this 
paper. 

Before taking up my main theme, may I make an 
observation which should receive careful consideration 
from all serious-minded persons. If it were not for 
the birds it would probably be impossible for man to 
sustain life upon this planet. The birds are truly the 
friends of man. They alone keep the insects from de- 
stroying the harvests of the world. In this valuable 
work the humble toad is about the only competitor of 
the bird in this warfare against insects. 

May we first note a few physical characteristics 
of birds? The aquatic birds are the only form of 
animal life that by natural equipment are at home in 
the water, on land, and in the upper air. An excel- 
lent example is the wild goose. This bird is perfectly 
at home in the water, swimming almost with the 
facility of a fish. Being a lung breather it must of 
necessity come to the surface of the water frequently 
for air, but it can remain in the water for long periods 
and adapts itself readily to aquatic activities. 

The goose lives on land a greater part of the time, 
nesting and hatching its young under what may be 
considered inhospitable conditions. 

In the air it has few equals for sustained flight, 
migrating vast distances in the course of a year, often 
under difficulties. 


Nature’s Streamlining 
Birds furnish excellent illustrations of adapta- 
tion in nature. In their anatomy they are especially 
adapted for flight in the air. Powerful wing muscles, 
hollow bones, feathers provided with hollow stems and 
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innumerable air cells, may be mentioned among the 
wonders of avian construction. 

Their bodies are formed for swift, easy flight 
through the air. Their heads are small and from the 
neck their bodies gradually swell and taper. Their 
feathers slant toward the tail and are so arranged that 
atmospheric friction is reduced to a minimum. The 
bird is the original streamlined mechanism which 
serves as a model for the poor device of man in his 
attempt to be a flier. 

In swiftness of movement birds are surpassed by 
few forms of animal life. Certain insects can outfly 
most birds for short distances but not in sustained 
flight. It is said that the frigate bird can cover a 
thousand miles between sunrise and sunrise. The 
lumbering crow makes twenty-five miles an hour, the 
ordinary sparrow flies fifty miles an hour, and wild 
ducks eighty miles an hour. Carrier pigeons average 
about thirty-five miles an hour, but they have been 
known to make a continuous flight of eleven hundred 
miles. 

To keep the feathers in perfect condition birds 
are supplied with oil sacs from which oil is constantly 
available to keep the feathers smooth and glossy, 
reducing friction in flight, and making them imper- 
vious to water. 

To the most casual observer the plumage must 
pe a source of joy to every lover of the beautiful. 
The birds vie with the flowers and the fish of tropical 
waters in variety and brilliancy of coloring. Where 
can one find a more beautiful or deeper shade of blue 
than that exhibited by the indigo bunting? The 
scarlet tanager and the Baltimore oriole dart through 
the foliage like living flames. Where else can one find 
such a wonderful shade of black as may be found on 
the wing of the common crow? Some of the hum- 
ming-birds flash like living gems as they dart about a 
bed of flowers under a high light. 

It is not necessary to enumerate the various species 
of birds which are favored with strikingly brilliant 
plumage, but they range in size from the tiny hum- 
ming-birds to the great peacocks with their rainbow 
spread of feathers. It would require a good sized 
volume to treat in an adequate way this matter of 
bird coloration. Its importance here is found in the 
part that it plays in bird life. It is important in 
mating, as a matter of protection from animal foes, 
and incidentally it is often an incentive for destruction 
by the noble creature called man who has practically 
extinguished some species of birds for their plum- 
age. 

The head of a bird is large for its body if we com- 
pare it to animals in general. This gives it a corre- 
spondingly large brain capacity. To the outward 
observer the beak is perhaps the most striking portion 
of the bird’s head. It is a sort of label of species. It 
tells the student much about the life and food habits 
of birds. Some beaks are curved for the tearing of 
flesh; others are long and slender, admirably adapted 
for seizing and destroying insects. Again we find 
species of birds with short, powerful beaks especially 
adapted to get at the meat of thick shelled seeds, 
veritable nutcrackers. One may find mental exercise 
in discovering why the bill of a cuckoo is long, slender 
and sharp, while that of a duck is broad and sharp. 
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The head of a woodpecker offers a most inter- — 
esting field to those interested in the unusual in animal 
structure. The beak of a woodpecker is a chisel of 
firm structure solidly set in the skull, enabling him to 
cut solid wood as with a metal drill. 

The woodpecker’s skull has a groove in it which 
is useful in allowing him to use it as a spool around 
which the tongue is wound when not in use. The 
tongue is a slender, thread-like organ several inches in 
length armed at the end with a bony, barbed tip. 
This tongue serves two purposes. It is used to feel 
for grubs and larvae in unseen cavities into which the 
woodpecker has drilled holes, and after locating its 
prey the tongue neatly spears the victim and by means 
of its barb draws it out of its hiding place. 


Toothless Aviators 


Some have asked why birds do not have teeth. 
The naturalist finds several reasons. In a bygone 
geological age the reptilian ancestors of birds had 
teeth, but in the evolutionary processes the teeth 
disappeared. Teeth are no good without jaw-bones to 
hold them in place. Jaw-bones mean extra weight, and 
extra weight means a handicap in flying. So in the 
course of time whatever development that had taken 
place in teeth and jaw-bones was unified in the beak 
organ, a light and useful portion of the skull. 

To compensate for the absence of teeth nature 
has provided the bird with a gizzard with which it 
pulverizes or grinds its food. 

The two great digestive organs of the bird are the 
crop, corresponding to the stomach of mammals, and 
the gizzard. The crop, in addition to its digestive 
function, also serves for storage purposes. 

The gizzard is a dual purpose masticating and di- 
gestive apparatus. Someone has termed it the “‘most 
wonderful muscle in the animal world.” It is the opin- 
ion of the writer, however, that the heart is really the 
more wonderful muscular organ. A bird’s heart beats 
twice as fast as man’s heart. This powerful heart 
action may have something to do with the high tem- 
perature of the bird’s blood which has an important 
bearing on bird existence. Do many people ever stop 
to think how these tiny creatures manage to live in 
apparent comfort in subzero weather in which a 
human being even when protected by thick clothing 
would soon freeze to death? As I write from my study 
window I can see birds hopping about on the snow in 
the keen cold of a winter morning with their tiny feet 
unharmed. Arctic travelers tell us that it is not an 
uncommon sight to see the little Arctic bunting mov- 
ing around cheerily when the mercury is fifty or sixty 
below zero. I have read that human beings exposed to 
the same temperature in the open air would find it 
fatal in most cases, as the intense cold affects the lungs 
much as does the gas used in the barbarous method of 
warfare now practiced by the so-called civilized na- 
tions. What is the explanation of the birds’ immun- 
ity to intense cold? Naturalists tell us that the blood 
temperature of these Arctic birds is 107 degrees. 

Despite the rapidity of the heart action and the 
high blood temperature birds are long-lived animals. 
Robins and larks are said to have attained the age of 
thirty years. Crows, geese and peacocks are reputed 
to live to a hundred years of age. It may be well to 


note that at the present time this matter is under 
investigation. 

Before leaving this subject of internal structure 
it is interesting to note that the digestive organs of 
some birds are curiously affected by the kind of food 
eaten. As an example, the yellow-billed cuckoo is 
noted for having a ‘‘fur-lined”’ stomach, the result of 
a diet of fuzzy caterpillars. 

The eye of a bird as we have noted is very large 
compared with the size of the head. It is not only 
large but it is remarkable for visual power. In keen- 
ness of vision it is probable that birds excel all other 
animals. Hawks apparently see small birds a half 
mile away. A kingfisher hovering a hundred feet 
-above a pond suddenly darts down and captures a 
small shiner. Watch a sea-gull and note how sud- 
denly he plunges into boiling surf sudsy with spume 
and roily with sand and strikes a small fish. In some 
cases, however, I am inclined to think that naturalists 
may be in error in attributing behavior to acuteness 
of avian eyesight. It is possible that birds are guided 
by the senses of smelling and hearing as much as by 
sight. 
| If one has any doubt about the acuteness of 
hearing in birds let him watch a robin, or a starling, 
on the lawn, hopping about, suddenly stopping to 
listen with the head cocked on one side, then the bill 
suddenly darts into the grass or dirt and a struggling 
beetle or wriggling worm comes to sight. 

Or, observing the woodpecker, we find him 
listening intently as he climbs along a tree branch. 
Finally he stops and begins to drill a hole through an 
inch or two of solid wood and that barbed tongue 
draws out a sweet morsel of food. 


Birds Can Smell 


Most species of birds have a remarkable sense of 
smell. Duck hunters testify how, when entirely 
hidden from sight and preserving a complete silence, 
if the birds are in a lee wind they move to a greater 
distance. In countries where buzzards abound it is a 
well known fact that when an animal dies almost im- 
mediately from a clear sky these great birds suddenly 
appear. Once it was supposed that this uncanny 
ability to discover dead bodies was entirely due to 
sight. Experiments have shown that the sense of 
smell attracts buzzards when the carcass of an animal 
is entirely hidden from view. 

No phase of bird life has greater attraction for 
the average person than bird songs. Most bird lec- 
tures are illustrated by the imitation of birds’ songs. 
The voices of birds are louder in proportion to the 
size than those of any other form of animal life, with 
the possible exception of a few insects like the cicada. 
The notes of a wood-thrush can be heard for a half- 
mile. The song of the skylark is audible long after 
the singer mounts heavenward from the sight of man. 
The cawing of crows, the honk of wild geese, and the 
scream of hawks carry well over a mile. What melody 
and power there is in the songs of the orioles, the robin, 
the blue bird and the various thrushes! 

Naturalists have spent much time in the study of 
the language of apes, but birds express a wider range 
of emotion in clearly defined notes. Pain, happiness, 
fear, alarm, anxiety, complaint, surprise, rage, friend- 


liness, love, distress, warning, hunger and hospitality 
are all expressed in bird language. As a rule the note 
of a bird is the key to its identification, but not always, 
for the mockingbird, catbird and several other species 
imitate the language of other birds so closely as to 
deceive even the songsters whom they mimic. 

Bird migration is an interesting subject and bird- 
banding has done much in determining the wide range 
of habitat of our feathered friends. There are many 
problems connected with migration which we are 
just beginning to understand. 

Most fascinating is the study of bird behavior due 
to instinct. It has been found that many things which 
birds of the present time do date back to remote geo- 
logical time when conditions determined habits which 
remain permanent ages after the cause has ceased to 
exist. 

This is more remarkable when we find that few 
forms of animal life so readily readjust themselves to 
new conditions as our common birds. 


Who Volunteers 


To Carry On? 


Those whose business or desire it is to increase the circulation 
of a religious newspaper are ever at warfare with death. That, 
of course, is true of the carriers on of any business. But the 
producers of a religious newspaper are handicapped more than 
the business enterpriser because the religious newspaper received 
more of its impetus from the interest of the older generation. 
Thus the day before this issue went to press we received news of 
the death of an old-time friend of The Christian Register, a lady 
who has regularly given a ten-fold subscription to The Register, 
ten copies going out each week to as many libraries as a result of 
this lady’s generosity. 

Five of those subscriptions will expire immediately and five 
will expire on the first of December. Our circulation is climbing 
slowly and steadily, but it is not large enough to enable us to view 
with equanimity the loss of ten or five or even one subscriber. 
Not that the matter is one of circulation only. It is rather one 
of missionary effort and achievement. Those ten papers will 
each be read by a large number of people who otherwise might 
not ever hear of the gospel of religious liberalism. Their in- 
fluence is therefore appreciable now and may be really important 
in the future. It should not be allowed to lapse. 

Who will volunteer to fill this death-made breach? 


Unrecognized Despair 
Walter Samuel Swisher 


We do not recognize another’s need, 
Nor mark the anguish cloud another’s face; 
We do not see one falter in the race 
Men run with Life and Death. It is not greed 
That blinds us to our brother’s agony, 
Nor selfish aim, nor cruelty, nor fears, 
That shut our eyes and stop up our deaf ears, 
While one we know endures Gethsemane. 
It is as if we heard an alien tongue— 
He stumbles on the hard and stony way— 
And clouds of deepest gloom blot out his day— 
We stand irresolute—the knell is rung. 
If we have reached to him no friendly hand, 
It is because we did not understand. 
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CHURCH MANAGEMENT 


Vital Elements 
in Church 
Building 
W. Waldemar W. Argow 


Excerpts from an address given at the Sun- 
day morning breakfast meeting of the Mo- 
hawk Valley Conference, Utica, N. Y., 
April 30, 1939, by the minister of May 
Memorial Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The time has come when we Unitarians 
must develop a new sense of the import- 
ance of the church, both as a local medium 
and a national instrument. We have been 
so fearful of ecclesiasticism as an end in 
itself that we have well nigh lost any sense 
of concern for the church as the only 
means through which it is possible to make 
articulate our ideals, convictions and en- 
thusiasm. It is utterly impossible to carry 
liquid without a vessel; even as it is im- 
possible to have life without a form. Dis- 
embodied life may be lovely to contem- 
plate as a boneless wonder, but as a 
medium by which the potential is trans- 
formed into the actual, we need at least 
some bones! A strong virile church has 
become so only because it serves ends 
greater than itself. Let’s make our local 
churches centers of throbbing power! 

We need therefore to define for our- 
selves what we think is the purpose and 
function of the church. The church is 
more than a protest society, a hospital for 
crippled souls, a peddler of ideas, a de- 
bating club, a haven into which to escape. 
In a sense it is all these, plus something 
vastly more. It is even more than a me- 
chanical organization: it is a living or- 
ganism through which life—and if you 
will, life eternal—is mediated to the world. 
Let’s not be afraid of a large conception of 
the church, because there is great work to 
do, and great work requires great tools! 
No fireside shovel scooped out the Panama 
Canal! Likewise, no small-minded church 
can fire the soul of any community! 

Once a year at least our churches ought 
to redefine in concise, immediate terms 
what they exist for, and what they are 
attempting to do of a concrete, tangible 
nature. Too many of us take the motto 
of the class of little Sunday school girlsk— 
“We are out to make the world better.” 
That’s splendid but it takes in too much 
territory! Make the world better—where, 
how, through what means, by whom? 
One specific local job completed with en- 
thusiasm is better than a dozen nebulous, 
vague, indefinite gropings after the moon. 
This does not mean that the church should 
not concern itself with affairs beyond its 
borders; that way lies stagnation and 
death. What it should do is give practical 
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everyday people a good husky wood pile 
on which they can work and see results. 
Moreover, it affords a norm by which 
progress can be measured at the end of the 
year. 

It is imperative to know both your 
church and your community as to their 
needs, their potentialities and their par- 
ticular characteristics. In these aspects 
no two are alike. This is especially true 
with regard to the matter of preaching and 
the type of adult educational program. 
You may insist that folks are folks the 
world around, and that what one group 
needs, all need. Not so! You may be a 
better diagnostician than a prescriptionist, 
and therefore give them the very opposite 
of what they need. Here in New York 
state a certain church called a young man 
who was convinced the world had two, 
and only two, needs, birth control and 
pacifism. So each Sunday he preached 
one or the other to fifty people, all of whom 
were over sixty years of age! Apparently 
everything was under control and all was 
pacific! Don’t give a stone to people who 
are starving from hunger! 

Create and maintain a passionate in- 
terest in persons as individuals. Let’s not 
get so in love with mankind in the abstract 
that we lose sight of man the individual 
with a heavy sorrow, or the youth for whom 
life has no far horizons. The most im- 
portant thing in this world is the individual; 
and when he discovers that you are sin- 
cerely concerned about him, then you 
have found a fellow worker at a big task. 
Every year we Unitarians let slip through 
our doors thousands of individuals who 
are lonely, heart-weary, discouraged, con- 
fused, distraught, asking for a little 
recognition of themselves as individuals. 
And there are many more who are looking 
for big, worth-while tasks in which to 
invest their lives. 

By knowing the individuals who com- 
prise our churches, we get an index of the 
capacities and abilities which are needed to 
perform specific tasks. Survey the jobs 
to be done. Then try to find the person 
who can do it best. When you go to Mr. 
Jones, don’t go in this apologetic spirit 
saying, ‘‘Mr. Jones, we have tried to find 
someone who would take this office. 
Everyone has turned us down, and so in 
sheer desperation we come to you and beg 
you to take it.” In that case you get 
exactly what you went after—nothing! 
If on the other hand you go to him saying, 
“Mr. Jones, we have one of the biggest 
jobs in our church which demands all that 
a man has got. Looking about for some- 
one big enough for it, we are convinced you 
are the man.’”’ Well, men have always 
given their pennies for projects that didn’t 
matter much; while they have always 
given their lives to heroic challenges! 

Constantly we fail to enlist our ablest 


laymen and laywomen simply because we 
do not challenge them with great tasks. 
Naturally, if you are not convinced that 
what your church has to offer is the biggest 
thing in the world, then you may as well 
quit your job. 

Have the program of your church so well 
defined and so ready to get at that when a 
new person comes into your fellowship 
you can say, ‘‘Here are two dozen chal- 
lenging jobs that await you.” Among 
them may be teaching in the school, 
project work, peace work, social service, 
Alliance projects, Laymen’s League under- 
takings. Whatever it is, it must be 
specific, well-defined and commanding. 
Don’t say, “‘I hope you'll join the Alliance 
or Laymen’s League, and get acquainted 
with the people.” 

Of all the efforts on the part of a church, 
none is so rewarding as the school of re- 
ligion. About this I grow rapturous. It 
may be true that a man’s love is through 
his stomach. But in even greater measure 
it is true that for many the way of religion 
is through their children. Merciful God! 
how shamefully we neglect this priceless 
opportunity. Though we may not have 
the largest school in our community, there 
is no reason why we can’t have the very 
best. Aim at quality, and quantity will 
take care of itself. 

All these elements are essentials to 
church building, but none so important 
as having a vital, dynamic, challenging and 
heroic gospel. Mark well, the word gospel 
means good news, not good advice. The 
mere pronouncement of the multiplication 
table never thrilled anybody. Facts, facts, 
facts—cold, cruel, deadly!—what good are 
they if there is no gospel behind them? 
If our gospel is nothing to get excited about, 
if it does not thrill, charm and fascinate us, 
how infectious will it be? Get some good 
news about how it is possible to change 
the lives of individual men and women, 
and transform communities. Let your 
own lives be Exhibit A, B, C, and so on; 
a half dozen of such radiant, courageous 
persons will do more to infect others than 
a thousand lectures filled with good advice. 
Unless you had rather be a part of your 
church than anything else in the world, you 
can put it down as a certainty that few 
shall be the persons who will beat a track 
to your door. 

The Unitarian church faces the greatest 
opportunity of all time because it has a 
gospel of hope, of courage and of heroism, 
which is vital enough to become the leaven 
by which our present hopeless and faithless 
time will be transformed into a new day. 
We are in the midst of a spiritual emergent 
epoch when great forces are at work in the 
world. Upon the next five years depends 
the course of the next one hundred years. 
To be a part of this out-working; to shape, 
mold and direct their course, is the chal- 
lenge of your local church and mine. “‘O 
God be thanked who has matched us for 
this hour!” 


A new and vigorous rallying call for lib- 
eral religion was given at Town Hall in 


| New York City on Sunday, June 18. 


President Frederick May Eliot, in a ser- 
mon entitled ‘‘The Power and Promise of 
Liberal Religion,’’ inaugurated a series of 
summer services arranged on the theme, 

“Liberal Religion for the World of To- 
morrow.”’ Speaking to an audience of over 
five hundred people, Dr. Eliot stated, “The 
first task which confronts liberal religion is 
to unite. The sectarian spirit has been the 

_ eurse of all forms of organized religion, but 


it has been tenfold the curse to liberal 
religion. Because religious liberalism has 
had to make its way in opposition to the 
great churches of dogmatic authority, it 
has developed a negative and divisive 


spirit which it must throw off if it is to 
_ survive.” 


He stated that liberal religion was in a 
similar position to that of democracy in 
America as described by Lord Bryce, who 
characterized Americans as lazy in their 
political life. Indeed, Dr. Eliot said Lord 
Bryce even used the word ‘‘indolent.” 
This is the fault of those who profess liberal 
religion rather than the fault of the re- 
ligion itself. 

“Today,” Dr. Eliot said, “religious 
liberals are stirred by a new sense of re- 
sponsibility, and they are waking up to the 
tremendous possibilities which have lain 
unused in the faith which they have often 
taken so lightly. In all seriousness, they 
are beginning to see that the great hope for 
a world that is torn by the contending 
forces of ruthless authoritarianism and 
crude materialism lies in a religion that 
shall be consistent with modern science and 
the principles of a democratic society. 

“Only such a religion can give spiritual 
values to a world that is deeply impreg- 
nated with scepticism and provide spiritual 
fortification for a generation that has be- 
come profoundly discouraged. The central 
affirmation of religious liberalism is the 
proclamation of man’s power and obliga- 
tion to build upon this earth the Kingdom 
of God. Never was that gospel so des- 
perately needed as right now, and never 
have the power and promise of liberal re- 
ligion been so compellingly clear.” 

Dr. Eliot took his text from the 122nd 
Psalm. ‘Jerusalem is a city that is com- 
pact together.” From this text, he em- 
phasized the necessity of liberalism becom- 
ing a movement compact together, and 
stated that mobility would result from this 
compactness, for only united groups can 
move readily in new directions required by 
the needs of the day. 

He stated, ‘On the basis of their com- 
mon positive faith, liberals of every name 
and party must come together, learning to 
work together and worship together for the 
supremely important objective of redeem- 
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President Eliot Inaugurates 
‘New York Summer Sermon Series 


ing our time from paganism in all its 
modern and ancient forms.” 

The service on this occasion was desig- 
nated as “Unitarian Day,’’ and many of 
the churches in the metropolitan area 
adjourned so that their members might 
attend. Delegations were present from 
fifteen of these churches and eleven of the 
ministers were seated on the platform of 
Town Hall auditorium. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister of All Souls’ Church, New York 
City, conducted the worship service. 

Immediately after the service, fifty of 
those present had dinner at a nearby res- 
taurant. This afforded an opportunity for 
acquaintance with Dr. Eliot and for a dis- 
cussion of the theme of the morning. This 
feature was greatly enjoyed and added 
much to the spirit of congeniality. 

In the afternoon a tea in honor of Dr. 
Eliot was given at the home of Rev. and 
Mrs. J. Donald Johnston in Flushing, L. I. 
The tea was attended largely by members 
of the Flushing church and the opportunity 
to meet Dr. Eliot was greatly appreciated. 

In the evening at nine o’clock, Dr. 
Eliot broadcast from station WEVD and 
again took the opportunity to challenge 
liberals to the realization of the great call- 
ing which they have in the present-day 
world. 

The occasion of Dr. Eliot’s visit was a 
great stimulus to liberal religion in the 
New York area, and it provided a most 
fortunate opening for the series of summer 
services which are being held at Town 
Hall. There were a number of visitors 
from outside the city present at the morn- 
ing service, including two who were visiting 
from Los Angeles, Calif. 

The preacher at the service on June 25 
was Rev. Raymond B. Bragg of Minne 
apolis, Minn., whose subject was ‘‘Beyond 
Modernism.” Rey. Dale DeWitt, regional 
director of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion for the Middle Atlantic States, con- 
ducted the worship service. 

A service of World Faith will be held on 
July 2 at which time the speakers will be 
Dr. Felix Valyi of Hungary, Madame 
Barry of Orlova, an eminent Bahai leader, 
and Dr. Anup Singh of India, well-known 
journalist and lecturer. Kedarnath Das 
Gupta, general secretary of the World 
Fellowship of Faith, will conduct the ser- 
vice. 


Pastor Assails 
Albania Coup 


“It was the Roman who crucified Christ 
and on approximately the 1900th anniver- 
sary of his passion, the Roman has again 
crucified him in spirit upon the cross of a 
wanton attack upon defenseless Albania. 
And while the Jew, who gave Jesus to the 


world, has too often been anathema in 
Christian countries, the Roman has been 
and still is an accepted Christian nation. 
Why is this?” 

With this question Dr. Berkeley Blake 
began his sermon recently at the Uni- 
tarian church and, answering it, said in 
part: 

“The only explanation I can give is that 
Christianity generally has been too con- 
cerned with a selfish salvation symbolized 
by the empty tomb, and not enough with 
the spiritual teachings of Jesus, which, 
manifest in his personality, were the real 
reasons for the disciples’ convictions of his 
immortality. 

“Basic to his teachings were two con- 
victions which Christianity seems to have 
overlooked, or such things as the rape of 
Albania could not happen. Those convic- 
tions were the need of love to God and 
the equal need of love to man. 

“Fortunately for us here in America, 
that faith was made the foundation of our 
democracy. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is more than a political document. 
It is really a Magna Charta of our religious 
faith, laying down as it does man’s right 
to life, to liberty, and to the pursuit of 
happiness as being gifts from God in the 
very law of our being and, therefore, un- 
alienable. 

“To be unalienable, those rights require 
his immortality. Otherwise his life is 
alienated by death, instead of enjoying 
liberty he becomes a prisoner in death’s 
dusty cell; and his pursuit of happiness is 
the pursuit of an ephemeral phantom. So 
we in America, in contrast with the dic- 
tatorial powers of Europe, assert ideas 
which make man, not a creature of the 
state, but in his own right a being of in- 
finite worth. 

“The greatness of this thought is that 
it does not divide our life here from that 
hereafter. If these rights are God given, 
though rooted in the life of earth, they 
yet move forward on the highway of eter- 
nity to larger life, greater liberty, and truer 
happiness. 

“The glory of God, then, is not mani- 
fested by crushing our neighbors, but in 
scrupulously observing their sacred rights 
as though they were our own.’’—Santa 
Barbara Daily News-Press. 


Summer Services 


Services will be held in the following 
churches throughout the summer: 


Worcester, Mass. 
First Unitarian Church. 
Minister: Dr. Maxwell Savage. 
Services atlla.m. (D.S. T.) 


Milton, Mass. 
The Little Church. 
Minister: Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy. 
Services at 10 a. m. 
A cordial invitation to attend these 
services is extended to visitors. 
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Cooperators 


Praise M. E. Muder 


A resolution has just been adopted by 
the Ramapo Valley Cooperative of Ridge- 
wood, N. J., in honor of Rev. Milton E. 
Muder, the virtual founder of the coopera- 
tive, who is leaving Ridgewood to become 
a resident of New Hampshire. 

Mr. Muder has been for the past eight 
years minister of the Unitarian church of 
Ridgewood. During that time he has 
lifted it to a standing and prominence in 
the community such as it never before had. 
Among the numerous projects he has 
sponsored has been an organization of 
young people, Unity Club, which has been 
the largest associated with any church of 
Ridgewood and which has been rated the 
largest associated with any church of the 
Unitarian fellowship. 

Perhaps the outstanding achievement of 
Mr. Muder has been the organization and 
direction of the Fireside Forum which met 
in his church Sunday evening and has had 
a successful career of seven years. It has 
been the pioneer church forum group in 
Bergen County, one of the most populous 
areas of the metropolitan district. It has 
exerted an influence on the cultural and 
educational life of the county that has 
been quite remarkable. 

Out of discussions sponsored by the Fire- 
side Forum various community projects 
have grown, the most notable being the 
Ramapo Valley Cooperative which has now 
a membership of some 250 families and 
which is one of the most successful Con- 
sumer Cooperative organizations in New 
Jersey. This group was organized in the 
Ridgewood Unitarian church under the 
sponsorship of Mr. Muder, but it is in 
every respect a community group without 
any church affiliations at present. 


The resolution is as follows: 


“Whereas the Rev. Milton E. Muder, 
one of the founders and organizers of the 
Ridgewood Consumers Cooperative group, 
is giving up his residence in our com- 
munity, and 

“Whereas the Ramapo Valley Coopera- 
tive, sensing the substantial loss of Mr. 
Muder’s inspirational counsel, desires to 
record publicly its debt and gratitude for 
his contributions to the progress and 
growth of Consumer Cooperation locally, 


“Now Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we, 
the Ramapo Valley Cooperative, its mem- 
bers and officers, extend to our friend and 
counselor, Milton E. Muder, our grateful 
appreciation for his inspiration and help 
to the organization and success of our 
venture. Shortly after his arrival in 
Ridgewood the members of our com- 
munity realized his interest in social and 
spiritual problems of the day. Out of the 
interest aroused in Consumer Cooperation 
by the discussion of this vital movement 
at one of the forums fathered by Mr. 
Muder our group was born. With his 
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guidance, counsel and friendship it has 
developed to its present healthy state. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Muder leave us with the 
sincere best wishes and fond friendship of 
all who have been privileged to know 
them.” 


New Pamphlets for 
Unitarian Youth 
Now Available 


The first units in two new series of Uni- 
tarian youth publications have been issued 
this week by the Young People’s Religious 
Union through their committee on program 
materials. The Unitarian Youth Series 
will provide pamphlets for high school 
young people both in the church school and 
the evening groups of the Young People’s 
Religious Union. ‘‘What Shall I Believe?’ 


by Rev. William B. Rice of the Dover, 
Mass., church, is a three session leader’s 


! 
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Dr. James Bissett Pratt 


unit on problems of liberal religion for 
young people. Attractively printed in a 
new format for the Youth Series this out- 
line will prove of great value for those 
ministers and lay workers who have wanted 
a modern, popular presentation of our 
cardinal ideas in Unitarianism. Questions 
and book lists add to the practical value of 
the pamphlet. 

Dr. James Bissett Pratt, professor of 
philosophy at Williams College, author of 
“The Religious Consciousness,’”’ and known 
to Unitarians for his work on the Com- 
mission of Appraisal, is the author of the 
first unit in the Unitarian University Series. 
“Exploring Liberal Religion” is the sub- 
ject of Dr. Pratt’s booklet issued in the 
same size as the other booklets in these 
series and punched for insertion in the 
ring cover Workbook of the Young People’s 
Religious Union. Dr. Pratt’s discussion 
outline with questions and reading lists is 
intended for leaders of student groups and 


older young people generally. It will 
doubtless be used by other Unitarian or- 
ganizations wanting a mature presentation 
of the philosophical background of our 
faith. Manuscripts are now in process for 
the second unit in each of these series. 
These publications are the result of co- 
operative efforts of the Unitarian Youth 
Commission’s publications committee and 
the program materials committee of the 
Young People’s Religious Union. Donald 
Patten of Sterling, Mass., chairman of the 
latter committee, is in charge of distribu- 
tion and publicity for the new materials 
for Unitarian young people. 

Also issued this month is the Program 
Materials Bulletin in an attractive pink 
cover and sent without charge to all leaders 
in our denomination for strengthening 
their youth work. This bulletin is to be 
issued twice a year. 

Copies of all of the above publications 
can be secured either at the Beacon Press 
bookstore or from the office of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. Both of the units in the 
Youth and University series are priced at 
ten cents each. 


Implementing Our 


‘Resolution on Japan 


The annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association passed by a very 
large majority a resolution favoring an em- 
bargo on Japanese goods. Readers of The 
Register will be interested in what is be- 
ing done to make this resolution effective. 
Copies of the resolution were sent shortly 
after the annual meeting by the secretary 
of the Association, Dr. Palfrey Perkins, 
to the following individuals: Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Hon. Joseph F. Francis, chair- 
man of the committee which is considering 
the bill introduced in the Massachusetts 
Legislature to petition Congress to pass 
such a bill; Congressman Robert Luce, 
Congressman Sol Bloom, chairman, House 
Foreign Relations Committee, Senator Key 
Pittman, chairman, Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. In addition, since at 
the present moment the matter is of the 
utmost urgency, a pamphlet dealing with 
the subject is being sent to all our minis- 
ters urging them and their members to com- 
municate with Congress. We have been 
informed by the national committee, whose 
honorary president is ex-Secretary of 
State Henry L. Stimson and honorary vice- 
president is A. Lawrence Lowell, that the 
situation at the present moment is very 
critical. We would, therefore, ask through 
the columns of The Register that any who 
are interested in this method of checking 
aggression and protecting those unfortunate 
victims in China should communicate — 
their feeling to their own representatives 
and senators. In this manner we can make 
our resolution even more effective. 


Rowland Gray-Smith 
is Installed 


{ 


in Sharon 


) 


| For the service of installation of Dr. 
Rowland Gray-Smith by the First Con- 
| gregational Parish (Unitarian) in Sharon, 
| Mass., on Sunday evening, June 18, the 
_ meetinghouse was filled to capacity. 
_ Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, retiring 
| chairman of the department of the minis- 
try of the American Unitarian Association, 
| devoting his sermon to the vital necessity 
for a religious solution to our contempo- 
rary problems, declared that “this nation 
and this people will be damned unless they 
find its working solution on a religious 
basis. Religion is the ultimate cohesive 
_ force which draws men together on levels of 
being, in a creative order of life under 
- God, deeper than their differences. Never 
more than in our day have men so needed 
the resources of religion: its guidance and 
direction, its strength and energy, its fun- 
damental discipline of motives, its power to 
conciliate differences, its spiritual reserves, 
its quietness, initiative and stamina, its 
utter devotion to the public welfare, the 
commanding vision which it affords, knit- 
ting men together in mutual trust. Never 
have they needed more the sense of fellow- 
ship in holy purposes which run far out 
beyond their private, individual interests 
into the lives of people about them, which 
run far out beyond the life-span of a given 
generation, pressing on to its fulfillment the 
devoted labor of the generations which 
have preceded them, leaving in confident 
trust the unfinished work of devotion to 
the eager and devoted hands of those who 
are to come after them.” 

To meet this need, Unitarianism is 
uniquely equipped. ‘We stand in a re- 
ligious fellowship which comes from the 
greatest religious tradition in American 
life. No other religious tradition is so 
interwoven with those forces which shaped 
American institutions and character. No 
other religion has come so close to the 
identification of churchmanship and re- 
sponsible citizenship. No other religion 
has accepted so willingly and so eagerly 
the advancement of scientific thought. 
No other religion in America is so com- 
pletely identified with that liberalism whose 
counterpart in the secular state is democ- 
racy. The weaknesses and the strengths 
of democracy are ours. We are bone of 
its bone and sinew of its sinew. But we 
hold what secular democracy in itself does 
not possess, the religious disciplines, the 
religious faith, and the religious spirit which 
are essential to its maintenance and its ful- 
fillment. If the hope of a world threatened 
by unreason and arbitrary force lies in 
democracy, we are in a peculiar position to 
nerve democracy with the ultimate re- 
sources of religion.” Unitarianism must 
carry its persuasive message and its per- 
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suasive spirit into every area of social 
tension. 

Rev. Du Bois Le Fevre, the new chair- 
man of the department of the ministry of 
the American Unitarian Association, gave 
the scripture reading. Rev. Miles Hanson, 
Jr., of Weston, Mass., offered the prayer 
of installation, and Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy 
of Milton, Mass., delivering a joint charge 
to the minister and the church, told of be- 
ing at a ministers’ conference recently 
where he had heard the latest definition of 
the difference between ministers and lay- 
men: ‘‘A minister is good because he is 
paid for it, but a layman is good for 
nothing.” “You _ see,’’ continued Dr. 
Pomeroy, “‘this is the sort of pleasantry 
we minister-fellows enjoy when we are 
alone. All the same we know the sober 
truth, unless we are intoxicated by our own 
conceits. 

“The goodness which keeps a church 
alive has no price, and it is produced mostly 
by those who do not preach. A congrega- 
tion so much helps to make a minister what 
he is and what he is able to do. When he 
preaches a good sermon, the better part of 
it has come from their less articulate but 
more faithful lives. When he stands in 
lofty places, it is their constant following 
that has made possible his ascent, just as 
the endeavor to scale Mount Everest was 
sustained by the oxygen carried up the 
mountain by uncomplaining porters be- 
hind the pioneers.” 

Charles F. Sanborn, chairman of the 
parish committee, led the congregation in 
voicing in unison their pledge of conse- 
crated cooperation under the new leader- 
ship, and Dr. Gray-Smith returned a 
pledge of devoted service. Rev. Lewis F. 
Hall voiced a welcome to the community. 

At the close of the service a reception 
was held in the vestry. 


Rev. James 
Fairley Retires 


Rev. James A. Fairley has retired this 
June from the ministry of the Community 
Church, White Plains, N. Y., after a pas- 
torate of eighteen years. He has bought a 
house in Westport, Conn., where his ad- 
dress is P. O. Box 628. As a parting gift 
the women of the church, after consulta- 
tion with Mrs. Fairley, took over the 
landscaping and planting of the new house, 
and the men contributed a very generous 
purse. Mr. Fairley’s ministry has been in 
two sections, from 1913 to 1917 and from 
1925 to the present. In the interval of 
eight years he was minister at Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. Previous to these ministries 
Mr. Fairley was for nine years minister of 
the church in Hackensack, N. J., his first 
Unitarian pastorate. After being gradu- 
ated at Amherst in 1888, he taught in high 
schools for a number of years and was for 
a time a student at Union Theological 
Seminary but was obliged to leave early 
in his course by a serious affection of his 
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eyes. In spite of that, he was called to the 
pastorate of St. Paul’s Congregational 
Church, Nutley, N. J., which he held for 
some years during which the present 
church edifice was built. Then followed a 
few years as a teacher of history in the 
Commercial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
during a part of which he supplied the 
church in Hackensack. During or after 
the Hackensack pastorate, he was also 
field secretary of the former Middle States 
Conference, in which office he gained a 
large acquaintance with the field. 


Will YOU Sign a 
Czechoslovakian 


Affidavit ? 


Everyone is exceedingly sympathetic 
with the plight of the unfortunate people 
in Germany and in Czechoslovakia who, 
either because of their race or their po- 
litical convictions, are in concentration 
camps or in immediate danger of arrest. 
As we all know, there are thousands of 
these people, some of whom would un- 
doubtedly make good and useful citizens 
of the United States. 

The one thing that stands in their way is 
the fact that every such refugee must have 
an affidavit from an American citizen who 
agrees to be responsible in case the refugee 
becomes a public charge. Many hundreds 
of such affidavits have already been signed. 
The writer himself has signed two and he 
knows of many other Unitarians who have 
made themselves responsible. 

Through our work in Czechoslovakia and 
our contacts with the various committees 
for refugees in Germany, we know of many 
deserving families who must leave their 
homes or else suffer very great hardship. 
One or two of our churches have taken 
action on this matter. The Cambridge, 
Mass., church, for example, has a commit- 
tee for the securing of affidavits, and the 
church in Dayton, O., has made itself re- 
sponsible through one individual for an 
entire family. I am appealing through the 
columns of The Register for any who are in- 
terested to take such responsibility to 
communicate with me and I shall be glad 
to let them know the terms of the affidavit 
and also of some individual for whom they 
can be responsible. It is interesting to 
know that so far none of those who have 
signed affidavits have had to assume any 
financial responsibility. The refugees 
have been able to take care of themselves. 
They are both Christian and Jewish and 
many of them are people of the highest 
character and training. It would be of 
the greatest help in carrying out the resolu- 
tion passed at the annual meeting regard- 
ing refugees if a number of our people who 
can do so would be willing to sign these 
affidavits and thus make it possible for 
some victim of persecution to secure a 
new start in a free country. 

Robert C. Dexter. 
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Cape Cod Conference Hears Dr. Savage 


Proceeding precisely on schedule under 
the capable direction of Mrs. William E. 
Rowe of Brewster, president, the Cape Cod 
Conference of Unitarian, Universalist, and 
Other Liberal Christian Churches met at 
the Federated Church in Sandwich, Mass., 
on June 6. After encouraging reports from 
the various churches as to achievements 
during the past year, the afternoon ses- 
sion was devoted to the problem of ‘Youth 
and the Church,” under the leadership of 
Mrs. Paul M. Wilkinson of the Orleans 
Federated Church. Mrs. John M. Trout 
of the Sandwich church asked how we can 
expect youngsters to be interested in our 
church services when the language and 
forms used are beyond their understanding. 
The manner in which the secular school 
and other secular activities demand so 
much of the time and energy of our young 
people was much regretted. It was 
agreed that the church cannot compete 
with commercial concerns “in their own 
coin’ for the loyalty of young people. The 
church must remain true to its spiritual 
program, striving to make it attractive, 
but refusing to cheapen it. Rey. D. C. 
MeMillan of Barnstable stressed the ways 
in which modern youth, both critical and 
complacent, is challenging the church to 
adapt itself to modern conditions and re- 
sponsibilities. 

Arthur M. Tarbell, noted author and 
educator now residing in Chatham, said 
that the chief challenge today is to parents 
and elders, who must set a worthy example 
in church loyalty for the young people. 
The church, he added, must give youth the 
answer to this question: ““How can I make 
my life count for something?’ He stressed 
the value of retreats and camp-conferences 
for young people. 

Miss Norma Knowles, a high-school 
student from Orleans, pointed out very 
well where young people fail the church. 
She said that most of them do not give the 
church a fair chance to meet their wants 
and needs; they retain old conventional 
prejudices, and discourage the few of their 
number who are attracted to the church. 
Dana Clark, another youth from Orleans, 
said that most churches fail youth in not 
making them feel welcome and a real part 
of their life. 

Dr. Maxwell Savage, the visiting coun- 
selor, summarized the discussion and ex- 
pressed his conviction that youth is more 
interested today than ever before in re- 
ligion, but not denominations. 

Before dinner the conference group 
greatly enjoyed a visit to the noted azalea 
gardens of Charles O. Dexter, near Sand- 
wich. 

During the business meeting after din- 
ner, Dr. Savage explained the New Eng- 
land Council plan, and his work as coun- 
selor. The further cooperation of the 
local conference with the New England 
Council was made a principal item of 
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business for the fall meeting. The invi- 
tation of the Brewster Unitarian church 
to meet there was accepted. 

In his evening address on “Liberal Chris- 
tianity and Democracy,” Dr. Savage re- 
minded the group how Jesus in the ancient 
world and William Ellery Channing in the 
modern world proclaimed the true founda- 
tions for democracy in calling every human 
being a child of God, with the same divine 
rights and responsibilities in the building 
of the Kingdom of God. We must keep 
this as the basis of democracy and liberal- 
ism, he said, or lose both. The irrespon- 
sible and anarchic members of a democratic 
society do far more harm than its avowed 
enemies, he added. We must have a 
socially responsible individualism, or end 
in chaos. He reminded those who are so 
proud of our “‘New England foundations” 
in religion and culture that those founda- 
tions are to build upon, not just to sit— 
or die—upon. Dr. Savage urged those 
present to become better acquainted with 
the early history and the martyrs of our 
liberal cause, that we may more fully 
appreciate its value, and feel more keenly 
the challenge to keep the river of the free 
spirit above ground, where it may provide 
living waters, instead of letting it be driven 
underground by ignorance and tyranny. 

Dr. Savage concluded that we must 
have a positive and compelling gospel and 
religious program to give to the great 
army of the unchurched who have turned 
their backs on orthodoxy. He feels that 
Our Covenant (“In the love of truth. . .’) 
is the finest expression of our liberal pur- 
poses, the bond of fellowship we all can live 
and work by. 

Drea: 


In Memoriam 
Anna C. Secrist 


Mrs. Anna Cranston Secrist, wife of 
Rev. Henry T. Secrist, died at their home 
in Cambridge, Mass., May 14. She was 
born in Milford Center, O., and spent her 
early years there. She attended Antioch 


College. As minister’s wife she served 
in Milwaukee, Wis., Roxbury, Mass., 
Meadville, Pa., and Melrose, Mass. 


During Mr. Secrist’s war work they lived 
in Brookline, Mass., connected with the 
Second Church, Brookline. During the 
Melrose residence she had the great 
pleasure of occupying the fine new parson- 
age which the church then built. 

Unassuming but very capable, she 
quietly took part in every department of 
the church. Her interests extended out- 
side the church, where she assisted in or- 
ganizing the Melrose Garden Club and is 
on its roll as its first president. 

A beautiful character and a friendly 
spirit, many different kinds of people ad- 
mired and loved her and she left a fine 


permanent influence with every church 
where she had been, a type of what a 
minister’s wife at her best may be. 

When they were to leave Milwaukee for 
Roxbury and the Milwaukee people were 
regretting losing them, and the minister 
told one of the loyal women that they 
could easily get another minister, she re- 
plied that she knew well enough that they 
could get a minister, but it would be very 
hard to get another minister’s wife like the 
one they had had. 

The funeral service was held in the First 
Church, Unitarian, Cambridge, and was 
conducted by Rev. Leslie T. Pennington. 
The selection from the oratorio, “Elijah,” 
was played on the organ in the service. 


Pacific Northwest 
Churches Hold 


R. E. Conference 


The first annual meeting of the Pacific 
Northwest Conference on religious edu- 
cation was held June 10 and 11 at the 
Church of Our Father of Portland, Ore. 
Delegates from five Unitarian churches of 
Washington and Oregon participated in the 
conference, some delegates traveling as far 
as four hundred miles to attend the meet- 
ings. 

The conference, organized by Rev. 
Richard M. Steiner and Mrs. Ivan Elder 
of the Portland church, featured Miss 
Frances W. Wood of the religious education 
department of the American Unitarian 
Association as the chief speaker. Miss 
Wood, who conducted most of the sessions 
in the form of round table discussion 
groups, impressed everyone with her grasp 
of the practical problems faced by the 
delegates in their respective church schools. 
Her proposed solutions to the many prob- 
lems discussed won her listeners to her 
philosophy that problems in religious 
education are but opportunities in disguise. 

The organizers of the conference, by 
their example, became an excellent illus- 
tration of the possibilities of an isolated 
Unitarian church cooperating with other 
liberal forces of the community, for two of 
the conference speeches were given by qual- 
ified non-Unitarians of Portland. Rev. 
Wilbur Torgerson of the Reformed Chris- 
tian Church of Portland gave the opening 
talk of the conference on ‘‘The Church and 
the Home.” Mrs. Clifford Zollinger, 
chairman of the educational committee of 
the Portland branch of the American 
Association of University Women, pre- 
sented “A Parent’s View of Religious 
Education.” 

One of the privileges enjoyed by the con- 
ference delegates was that of listening to a 
sermon by Dr. William G. Eliot, Jr., 
minister emeritus of the Church of Our 
Father. Taking “Religious Education” as 
the theme of his sermon, Dr. Eliot em- 
phasized the responsibilities of a liberal 
church for the education of the young 
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people of the community of which the 
church is a part. 

In a concluding business session of the 
conference, the delegates voted to continue 
the conference on religious education as an 
annual event in the Pacific Northwest 
region. The committee elected to or- 
ganize the 1940 session of the conference is 
composed of the following members: Rev. 
Dayton T. Yoder of Spokane, Wash., Mrs. 
Ralph Crow of Eugene, Ore., Mrs. A. G. 
Bernard of Seattle, Wash., Mrs. Ivan 
Elder of Portland, Ore., and the Misses 
Oma and June Peterson of Blaine, Wash. 


In Memoriam 


Horace R. Hubbard 


At the June meeting of the Worcester 
Conference tribute was paid to the late 
Rev. Horace R. Hubbard in a brief eulogy 
by Dr. A. N. Kaucher of West Upton, 
followed by a moment of silent respect. 
Dr. Kaucher said in substance: 

In honoring the memory of our comrade 
and friend, the late Horace R. Hubbard of 
Hubbardston, we do more than pay our 
rightful respects to one so beloved: we are 
also honoring ourselves. For today we 
acknowledge our kinship with so rare a 
spirit and more fully appreciate, if some- 
what belatedly, the character and con- 
tributions of a man who, to be valued, 


‘ 


must be understood. Some of us who were 
privileged to walk and talk and work with 
this man are proud that we have known 
him and acknowledge our debt to him for 
his benign and beautiful soul, which shone 
with a gentle but unfailing light. How 
often, when discouraged, we have been in- 
spired by his presence, or bewildered, we 
have been illuminated by his wisdom. 
We may laud lesser men for what they 
have done; but this man must be num- 
bered among the few who were truly 
great because of what they were. Not that 
his eareer is without distinction. For more 
than two decades he served a single parish 
in the hills of Central Massachusetts, 
preaching and living the simple gospel of 
the Man of Galilee, into whose likeness he 
had so completely grown. Here in his 
country church he went about doing good 
like the Master himself, a stranger to poli- 
tics and ambition but an intimate friend 
of men and God, whose spirit so fully and 
graciously dwelt within him. He sought 
nothing for himself except an opportunity 
to serve his fellows and the cause he loved. 
His ability and accomplishments quali- 
fied him for a larger ministry and entitled 
him to greater prominence. But he, be- 
ing humble, chose to live and labor with 
humble folk; and because he had such ten- 
der affection for, and insight into, Nature 
and every living thing, he chose the coun- 
try where he could commune with forest 


and field. And we who have walked with 
him along some lonely road, conversing 
upon earthly and heavenly subjects, knew 
him for the saint and scholar that he was. 
Saint, because he was untouched by the 
vanities of the world, scholar, because his 
learning was broad and deep and sound. 
And though he commanded the languages 
and literature of ancient times he was 
familiar with current thought and present- 
day problems, through which he saw with 
the clarity and perspective of a seer. But 
his was such a shy and unobtrusive per- 
sonality that the vulgar and superficial 
were apt to miss his virtues and under- 
estimate his merits. 

Hubbard is gone. But he will live on, 
more potent and fruitful than ever before. 
Once he was restricted to an isolated vil- 
lage; now his radiant and gallant spirit 
moves abroad to touch and transform us 
with his grace. Once he was lost in a 
welcome but undeserved obscurity; now he 
has taken his permanent place in the lives 
of us all. And through the years his high 
example will continue to be one of our 
richest and proudest assets. To have 
known him is a blessed inheritance. He was 
an ornament to his community, to this 
conference, to the denomination, and to his 
age. And ever, as we salute the hallowed 
memory of Horace Richmond Hubbard, 
let us also resolve to keep alive the sweet 
contagion of his life in our own. 
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USSU SSS 


Irresponsibilities 


Try the Only Genuine Escape 
Mechanism! 


Escape Mechanisms 
(S. Tagart Steele) 

It is especially important at this time, 
when persons throughout the world are 
not only confronted by their own personal 
and business problems, but by unnatural 
and unbalanced political set-ups, that 
people turn to true Christianity and seek 
the guidance of God rather than attempting 


to get around their obstacles through the’ 


use of unstable and unreliable escape 
mechanisms.—F rom a Canadian newspaper 
relayed by P. M. P. 


“. , . and battles long ago’”’ 


The eight-year-old from the Middle 
West was taken for an automobile ride 
which took in certain historic New England 
towns. At its conclusion he asked: ‘‘Are 
Concord and Lexington friendly now?. I 
thought there was a battle between them 
once.” 


Elementary Lesson in Perspective 


“Doctor,” said the fashionable patient, 
“I don’t know how it is—but I am always 
thinking about myself.” 

“Madam, you shouldn’t worry about 
trifles.’—Lifted from an article in The 
Inquirer. 


Yes, and Perhaps, Though We Would 
Have to Think It Over Before 
Being Sure, Of Libel 


A member of the A. U. A. seeking the 
room set aside for a luncheon meeting in 
the Boston City Club found the room 
through this announcement on the bulletin 
board: 

Room— Lunitarian Committee 

He asks us: ‘‘Was the perpetrator of this 

guilty of an Irresponsibility?” 


An Exercise Whose Therapeutic Nature 
is Maximalized by Its Nonin- 
volvement in the Labyrinth 
of Polysyllabic Nomen- 
clature 


The New York Times mows the following 
from the field of The London Times corre- 
spondence columns. It is from an amateur 
in the gentle art of scythe wielding— 
which seems to be the latest form of mild 
outdoor sport in Great Britain: 

“One great priv’k ge which we enjoy is 
that our technical terms are so agreeable: 
the polysyllabic horrors which other highly 
skilled craftsmen have to endure—sur- 
geons, for instance—are not found in the 
mower’s vocabulary. 

“The word ‘scythe’ is pleasant and sug- 
gests the sound of the blade sweeping 
through the grass; the ‘sneath’ or curved 
shaft to which the blade is attached and 
the ‘tholes’ or shaped pegs which the 
mower grasps in his hands are good words, 
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Schools 

For particulars, write 
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receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association | 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


“Surveying Your Church 
for Greater Service” 


FOURTH CHURCHMANSHIP INSTITUTE 
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Messrs. Bates, O’Brian, Patterson, DeWitt, ae, 
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too; it may ™ ear that we whet’ our 
scythes—we do not recondition them.” 


No Reference to the Silver Shirts 
We Trust 


In its anxiety to get its early edition to 
our desk on the morning of printing, The 
New York Times does not bother to be too 
meticulous in its proof reading. But when, 
the other day, the Times had Attorney- 
General Murphy say that the recent Su- 
preme Court-C. I. O. decision “strengthens 
the protection of silver liberty’ we began 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. First Church and 
Second Church uniting for summer services. Sunday 
morning service at 11. July 2, Rev. Charles R 
Joy, S. T. D., Newton, Mass. July 9, Rev. Charles 
M. Wright, M. A., Hampstead, London. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11a. m. Morn- 
ing prayer and sermon. July 2, Rev. Charles M. 
Wright, M. A., Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hampstead, 
England. July 9, Rev. Charles R. Joy, S. T. D. 
Newton, Mass. 

NEW YORK—AIl Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simona, 
ministe.. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m, 


to wonder whether Mr. Pelley had been 
putting something over in the composing 
room. (Of course many of our readers 
saw, we trust, the recent issue of The 
Saturday Evening Post in which the Silver 
Shirts and other fascistic and anti-Semitic 
societies are spread on the record for the 
larger reading public.) 


